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D£AR SlE, 

When your " Address to the Farmers of the United 
Kingdom *" made its appearance, I was busily occupied in pre- 
paring a new edition of the " Clavis Gymnasii,"' and have 
since been engaged in correcting the press. This has pre- 
vented me from giving that attention to your Pamphlet, which 
I wished, and to which any production of yours on Political 
Economy is confessedly and justly entitled. I now take the 
liberty to ofler a few observations on the " Address,''^ of the 
importance and correctness of which I must leave it to you and 
the public to judge. 

Your main object, I perceivev .is to reconcile the agricul- 
turist to a free trade in com. With this view, you endeavour 
to shew, that the restrictionis iniposed on the importation of 
foreign grain, lower the rate of profit on the capital employed 
in domestic agriculture, and that the abolition of these re- 
strictions would therefore be beneficial to the farmer. Now, as 
these restrictions were intended to protect the agriculturist, to 
a certain extent, against foreign competition, and have a ne- 
cessary tendency to enhance the price of com in the home 
market, it seems an arduous, if not a hopeless, task, to attempt 
to convince the farmer, that restrictive duties are injurious to 
his interest, or that a high price for his commodity is not bet- 
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GultuiietB were in a state of unexampled prosperity. A coinpe- 
tition for farms, euch as had never before occurred, took place ; 
rents rose rapidly, and were regularly paid ; the price of ail 
agricultural produce was enhanced ; and lands, till then uncul- 
tivated, were brought into tillage. Now, all this prosperity 
took place, while importation was checked by restrictive duties, 
and moreover interrupted by the casualties of war. The corn 
trade was not free ; yet the farmer flourished, drank to the 
health of Buonaparte in bumpers of wine, tinctured, it was 
said, with a due admixture of brandy, while the landlords ex- 
ulted in augmented rents and the prosperity of their tenantry. 
And, were you to ask a farmer now, whether a return of such 
circumstances would be to him an acceptable event, he would 
smile in your face, and ask you in turn, if you believed him to 
be an idiot. There is nothing, assuredly, which the agricul- 
turist dreads more, than a competition in the home market ; 
and nothing which could give him greater delight, than the 
exclusion of foreign com. You would have no difficulty in 
convincing him, that low prices arc detrimental to his interest ; 
but you have undertaken, I fear, a hopeless task, when you en- 
gage to shew, by the argument you have instituted, (for to this 
point I confine myself,) that restrictive duties, accompanied 
with high prices, can be uo real benefit to him. Mistake me 
not, however, as if I meant to contend, that the farmer is the 
most competent judge of his real interest, in every question 
that concerns him. I am well aware, that contracted views, 
and inveterate prejudices often pervert the judgments even of 
sagacious minds, and that too many prefer a present gratifi- 
cation, or an immediate benefit, to a greater, but more distant, 
good. But whether his opinion on this subject be well or ill 
founded, he will naturally believe himself the best judge of his 
own interest, and consequently require clear and forcible argu- 
ments to convince him of bis error. I proceed now to examine 
your reasoning. 

You assume first, '* that the cost of cultivating an acre of land 
is 10 bushels, or the value of 10 bushels of wheat." 2dly, Yon 
assume, that " the cost of culdvating an acre of grouiul con- 
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■ists of the labour of one man, to whom seed and food, equiva- 
lent to 5 busliels of wheat, with implements and clotliing, 
equivalent to 5 yards of cloth, arc advanced, while the coet 
of procuring 60 shilhngs in money, consists also of the la- 
bour of one man, to whom the same identical advance is 
made." 

By this supposition, you observe, that the produce of an 
acre of land, paying only a nominal rent, will sell for 60 shil- 
lings, whatever the quantity of the produce may be ; because 
the principle of competition constantly tends to bring the rates 
of profit, obtained in different trades, to an equality, and profits 
cannot be equal, unless products, obtained at equal cost, are, 
on the average of years, of equal value. 

You assume, 3dly, " that the cost of producing 15 yards of 
cloth, consists of the labour of one man, to whom raw material 
and food, equivalent to 5 bushels of wheat, with tools and 
clothing equivalent to 5 yards of cloth, have been advanced i" 
and you observe, that, as goods produced at equal cost, are of 
equal value, 15 yards of cloth will he equivalent to the produce 
of an acre of land, and will always sell for GO shillingB, or at 
4 shillings per yard. On these assumptions I beg leave to 
ofier one or two observations, let, I readily admit, that, for 
the purpose either of argument or illustration, you have a right 
to make any suppositions, which you may think fit to offer. 
But, while I concede this privilege, I must at the same time 
remark, that if you intend to draw any practical conclusiou 
from your premises, the suppositions must be strictly consistent 
with facts. Now, you suppose that the farmer's labourer is 
paid in wheat. This is not the fact. He is generally paid in 
money, and his wages are neither advanced nor lowered in 
strict proportion to the quantity of produce, or the price of the 
bushel, it being the interest and the study of the fkrmer, as of 
the manu&cturcr, to keep the wages of labour as low as pos- 
sible. Whether this practice be either expedient or equitable, 
is not the question ; it is the fact. Your supposition is there- 
fore so far inapplicable to the case. Nor is this consideration 
immaterial to the question ; for from what cause, as will pre- 
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sently appear, does the diminution of the farmer'e profit arise, 
ss prices advance, but from the increased cost of produetion, 
occasioned chiefly by the increased wages of the labourer as 
paid in wheat? If you substitute any given wages in money, 
instead of wheat, you will find your conclusions to be incorrect. 
2dly, Your premises are erected on the assumption, that the 
tendency of profits to equalise themselves in all occupations, is 
an actual and positive equality. The tendency I acknowledge; 
but the equality I do not admit. I need hardly remark, that 
the profits of agriculture, after the year 1794, were much higher 
than they had been before that period, though here and there 
reduced, as leases were renewed, and certainly much higher, 
than those of almost any other mechanical occupation. I admit, 
as has been stated, the tendency of profits to equalise them- 
selves, as I acknowledge the tendency of all the phenomena in 
the physical and moral world to a perfect equilibrium ; but I 
believe it will be found, on examination, that this equilibrium, 
if produced, is but of short duration. Rarely are profits equal 
in the same, or in different occupations; and when you assume, 
that the produce of an acre, and 15 yards of cloth, if produced 
at the same cost, will always sell at the same price, you assume 
a position, in my judgment at least, repugnant to fact. 

I acknowledge that the cost of production is a main ingre- 
dient in the exchangeable value of any commodity ; but I can- 
not allow, that it is the sole constituent of price, there being 
many other circumstances, which must affect the value in ex- 
change, and that too in a material degree. — But your assump- 
tion seems to me to be not only repugnant to fact, but at 
variance with your own suppositions. For you suppose, that 
the cost of cultivating an acre varies from 10 shillings to 40, 
taking only the wheat cost into account, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this variation, that the produce of an acre is still and al- 
ways must be equivalent to 15 yards of cloth, and to 60 shil- 
lings. Either the exchangeable value is not affected by the 
cost of production, or the produce of an acre and of 15 yards 
of clotli cannot always be equivalent to 60 shillings, whether 



the 5 bushels of wheat conBumed in producing them be worth 
10 shillings or 40 shillinga. 

It seems vain to ui^e, that the Hame quantity of wheat being 
consumed in the production of each result, the values of the 
products must be equal. For, in the first place, I cannot al- 
low, that the cost of production is the only constituent of value 
in exchange. And, in the second place, I ask, In what do 
you estimate the equality p In what do you estimate the far- 
mer's expenditure ? In what do you estimate the value of hia 
produce ? In what do you estimate his profit ? Is it not in 
money ? In the case of the fanner, when you compute his 
profits, you take the increased cost of production into account, 
but make no allowance for the increased price of the wheat 
consumed in fabricating 15 yards of cloth, or in procuring 60 
shillings. 

4thly, I do not clearly understand, why you have measured 
the value of the farmer's produce in 15 yards of cloth at 4 
shillings per yard, and also in money, namely, 60 shillings. 
When you estimate the farmer's expenditure, the value of the 
5 yards is a fixed quantity, and nowise aflects the varying re- 
sults. It may therefore have been dismissed and 20 shillings 
substituted in its stead, and as far as I can perceive, to produce 
15 yards of cloth which may be sold at 4 shillings per yard, is 
one and the same thing as to procure GO shillings. You might 
as well then, as far as your calculations are concerned, have 
assumed the produce of the acre to be always worth 60 shil-^ 
lings. 

Your object being to prove, that restrictive duties, creating 
a high price of com, are injurious to the farmer, because his 
profit must decrease, as the prfce is advanced, the cost of pro- 
duction being increased, you state the following cases in proof 
of your position. 

You suppose the farmer to occupy at a nominal rent, a tract 
of land, yielding an annual crop, equivalent to 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Upon the data assumed, you observe, that 
wheat must in this case be worth 3 shillings a bushel, because 
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the same cost, which raises 30 bushels, procures 60 shillings. 
Question, What is the rate of the farmer^s profit ? 

EXPENDITUEE PER ACEE. 

Farm produce, seed, and food, 5 bushels of wheat, 
at 28. per bushel 10s. 

Wrought goods, implements, and clothing equal to 
5 yards of cloth 208 

— 308. 

Return. 

Gross produce per acre 30 bushels, at 28* per 
bushel, 608. 608. 

Profit 30*. 

Case II. 

You then suppose, that, in consequence of restrictive duties, 
land, which can now be obtained at a nominal rent, yields only 
20 bushels ; in which case you observe, that all the produce 
above 20 bushels going for rent, the 20 bushels raised by the 
farmer occupying the inferior soil, must be worth 60 shillings, 
the same capital being expended in both cases ; the price of 
the bushel therefore will rise from 2 shillings to 3 shillings. 
What is the farmer^s profit ? 

Expenditure per acre. 

Farm produce as before, 5 bushels, at 3*. per bushel 15*. 

Wrought goods as before 20*. 

35*. 

Return. 

Twenty bushels at 3* 60*. 60*. 

Profit 25*. 

Case III. 

Increasing population and continued obstructions to the im- 
portation of wheat, create such a demand for farms, that no 
land can now be obtained at a nominal rent, which yields more 
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than 15 bushels, all produce above this return going for i 
As 1 5 bushels must now be worth 60 shillings, what is 1 

farmer's profit ? 

ExPENDlTUBE PER ACRK. 

Farm produce 5 bushels, at 4s. . 

^V rough t goods ..... 

Retubn. 
Fifteen bushels at 4is 60». 

Profit 

Case IV. 

You then suppose, that this process goes on, until the land^ 
which can be obtained at a nominal rent, yields only 7i bush- 
els. These then will be worth 8 shillings each. What will 
be the farmer's profit ? 

EXFENDITHBE. 

Farm produce 5 bushels, &t8s. , 

Wrought goods 

60».| 

Return. 

Produce 7$ bushels, at &. . . . . 608. 60h] 
Profit 

According to these suppositions, the value produced 1 
an acre, is a fixed quantity, equal to 6() shillingi, and the costfl 
of production varies from 30 to 60 sliillings. Now, no propo- ' 
sition can be clearer than this, that the cost of production 
being increased, other things being the same, the profit must 
be diminished. This is a truth, which it requires neither ar- 
gument to establish, nor examples to illustrate. But wliether 
from this truth, wliich your cases are offered to shew, the fanner 
is to conclude, that increased prices are injurious to his interest^ i 
IB the point in question. 




I have already objected to your measuring the cost of pro- 
duction in wheat, that portion of which, at least, consists in 
wages; and for this rcaeon, that wages are generally paid in 
money. Now, as you concede, that the expeiice of tilling an 
acre, whether of good or of inferior soil, Ib the same, intending 
to allow, that the difference of cost will not invalidate your ar- 
gument, I shall avail myself of this concession, though it !s not 
necessary in the full extent, to my conclusion. It matters not 
what sum I substitute for your wheat-cost of production, since 
any wages below 40 shillings will establish niy argument. I 
shall assume it to be 20 shillings. Now, if you will substitute 
this sum for farm produce, seed, food, &c, instead of the values 
of 5 bushels of wheat, you will find, that the profits in all your , 
four cases will be the same, namely, 20 <par oon t i The reason ^/■•'U".*i 
is evident. The produce of tlie acre in all your suppositions 
being of the same value, namely, 60 shillings, and the cost of 
production being the same in all, namely, 20 shilliogs for the 
first items, farm produce, Sic, and 20 shillings for the second, 
wrought goods, &c., that is, in all ^10 shillings, it necessarily 
follows, that the profit must be the same. If then, this view 
of the question be correct, if it be a fact, that the labourer is 
maintained by weekly wages, your conclusion cannot be ad- 
mitted as just. The profits will not vary, as you have repre- 
sented ; on the contrary, upon your concession, that good and 
bad soils are cultivated at the same cost, if we estimate this 
cost in money, the profits will be equal in all the cases which 
you have stated. i 

But as the agriculturist has heard you arguing on one side 
of this question, it is but fair to hear what he has to urge, on I 

the opposite side. We shall then see, whether his conclusions 
accord with yours, and on which side the arguments will he 
found to preponderate. In support of his opinion, he might 
state the following cases, not merely as suppositions, but as 
known and acknowledged facts. 

In the year 179*) -^' ^^ " ixfsa. of 200 acres, yielding an 
annual crop per acre, equivalent to 32 bushels of wheat, paying 
a rent of 18 shillings per acre, — and the bushel selling for 




7 ehillings. In stocking the farm, he expended £\SO0, a 
rate of £^5 per acre. Question, what in this case was I 
farmer's profit ? 

VaLUK of pEOWtlCK. 

32 Bushels at ^s., 22fc ^11 

ExPENDlTUEE, 

Rent 18s. 

Seed, wages, tithes, rates, manure, team, 
and all other outgoings . . . 80s, 

98ff. 4 ■ 



Profit on capital (^75) about 9i per cent. . .^660 
In estimating the expenditure in outgoings, I must observe, 
that, by the returns made to Parliament, these are various in 
different counties, and that the amount here stated is not offered, 
as strictly correct, in all cases, but rather for illustration. 

I shall now suppose, that there is a tract of land in the 
neighbourhood, not capable by culture of paying the cost of 
tillage, and yielding a fair return on capital expended, produc- 
ing only, what is equivalent to 20 bushels of wheat. 
B:s Case. 

Value of Puoduce. 
20 Bushels at 7s., 140s 

EXPENDITHKE. 

Bent per acre .... ^0 10 

Outgoings as before, including addi- 
tional cost of tillage . . .50 
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Profit on £'J5 capital ^1 10 

This return, being only 2 per cent., would not remunerate 

the farmer. 

I shall now suppose a tract of still inferior soil renting 5 

shillings per acre, and not capable by culture of remuneratingtH 

the farmer, yielding only 16 bushels per acre. 
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Produce. 
16 Bushels at 7«., 1128 £S 12 

EXPENDITUEE. 

Rent per acre • • . • ^0 5 
Outgoings as before, including addi- 
tional cost of tillage • • .5^0 

' 5 12 



Profit on capital, nothing .... ^0 

This I shall suppose to have been the state of the agricul- 
turist in the year 1794. In the following year com rose to 
10 shillings per bushel, and in 1796 to 12 shillings. Let us 
now inquire, whether this rise was advantageous to the farmer. 
jrf.^s case will stand thus :— 

Peoduce. 
32 Bushels at 12^., 384^ <fl9 4 

Expendituee. 

Rent d^O 18 

Outgoings as before • . .4 

4 18 



£U 6 
Yielding a profit on capital of about 19 per cent. 

Here the farmer is materially benefited by the advanced 
price. 

jB/s Case. 

Peoduce. 

20 Bushels at 12«., 240« <£^12 

Expenditure. 

Rent per acre .... £0 10 

Outgoings . . . . .500 

5 10 

Profit . 0^6 10 
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The farmer now by tilling his ground would draw a profit of 
9i per cent, on capital expended. It will not be questioned, 
therefore, that the advance of price ia advantageous to him 
also. 

Restrictive duties still condnue, and wheat rises to the price 
of 16 shillings per bushel '• What is C.'s case ? 

Pkoduce. 
16 Bushels at 16fi., 266s £12 16 

ExPENDITDni!. 

Outgoings £5 7 

Rent 5 
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Profit nearly 10 per cent, on capital. 

On this last supposition, A. would make n prolit of 25 per 
cent.; S. a profit of more than 20 per cent.; while C, as is 
here stated, makes a profit of nearly 10 per cent. 

If these computations be correct, it is very evident that re- 
strictive duties, by which the price of corn is gradually ad- 
vanced, ia beneficial to the farmer holding under a lease, grant- 
ed antecedently to the advance. 

You may object, that I have here, speaking for the fanner, 
estimated wages and clothing in money, whereas you have rated 
them in corn. It is true : and there are two reasons for my 
adopting this measure. The first is, that wages are generally 
paid in money. — My supposition is conformable to fact. You 
assume, what is not the fact. The second is, that you estimate 
the profit in money, the food in money, and the value of the 
cloth in money, and the produce of tlie acre in money. I can 
see no reason, therefore, why the wages should not be estimated 
in money. You assume that the wages must exactly keep pac 
with the advanced price of corn, whereas this is not the case, i 

* In 1801 wheat ro«c to I39s,, and in 1302 to iSii. srf. per ijuarM 
These prices gave still higher profitB. 
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But I will take your own suppositions, and admit that the 
labourer ia paid in com. It will be true, that the cost of pro- 
duction is increased by the advanced price of corn ; but, unless 
the com consumed at home be equal to the corn carried to 
market, or greater than that quantity, the farmer must still be 
a gainer by every advance in the value of his produce. If, for 
example, as in your first case, he consumes 5 bushels and sells 
25, then it is clear, that for every shilling of advance, he loses 
6 shillings by consumption, but gains 35 shillings by sale. 
And it is only in such cases as your last, in which the farmer 
consumes at home more than he carries to market, that he be- 
comes a loser by an advance, and such cases may be dismissed, 
as in such circumstances the farmer will not cultivate. 

You may now ask, if I question the correctness of your 
computations, or the accuracy of the results. Certainly not. 
I cannot dispute, the produce of the acre being always equiva- 
lent to 60 shillings, and the wheat-cost of production increas- 
ing from 2 shillings to 8 shillings per bushel, that, in propor- 
tion as the produce decreases, the profit must decrease, and 
eventually be reduced to nothing. I can no more question this 
position, than I can deny the self-evident truth, that the price 
of a product remaining unchanged, the profit must decrease, as 
the cost of production increases. But when I admit this, I do 
not admit also, that your argument proves, that restrictive du- 
ties are detrimental to the farmer, but simply this, that he, who 
farms the best soil, other circumstances being equal, has the 
greatest profit. And, whatever inequalities of profit may e»st, 
by reason of long leases, those inequalities at the expiration of 
the leases are corrected. Bearing in mind the acknowledged 
maxim, you will allow that all profits tend to equalise themselves, 
The landlord will claim to himself as rent, the surplus produce 
or its value, after all the outgoings of the farmer are allowed, 
with a fair remuneration for superintendence and capital ex- 
pended. This was, in the year 1814, when stocks were yield- 
ing about 4| per cent., stated by intelligent farmers examined 
before a Committee of the House of Lords, to be 10 per cent. 
Whether the price of wheat be ^3 per quarter or £5, whether 
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iho acre prwlnce 32 bushels or 12 bushels, the farmpr will not 
iindcrtnkc to cultivate ft farm at such a rent, as will not allow 
him this, or wliat he itcems a fair, remuneration; and it is not 
the iiitert'st of the landlord to reqiure it. 

The facts, tlien, ecem to stand thus. A farmer occupies » 
fnnn of exceedingly good soil, yielding, after rent and all oat- 
ipiiiigs Kr« pud, 10 per cent, on the capital expended, wboat 
(etching in the market 60 shillings per quarter. Wheat lisefl 
to 80 shillings. The cost of production not increasing in the 
uroe ratio, his profit will be considerably increased; he b 
llierefore l)cnefltetl, and not injured, by the rise. If the higfa 
price continue to the end of his lease, his landlord raises hia 
rent, and allows him no more, of the surplus produce above all 
outgoings, than will yield a titir remuneration for bis capctaL 
Bui it seems to mc preposterous to deny, that during bta feaae 
ho is benelitnl by the advaiiced price, whether nrririrmiJ hy 
hij^ cestrictive duties, or by prohibited importaiiaa. At die 
times what the lise tool: t^ace, aitotber bad a &na, the gfCMv 
|mt of whkh facing of inAnor sod, woald use nmamamt 
Um fer the cohmc of wheat, at GO dulfi^s; bat i^a it 
nsK IP ai> diilBii^ he pcKcms it to be bis iatBcat IB es- 
poid ca{mal «n At hdnioc seal, aod to nue wbcaL ffia 
pnfitt hownr, is mot c^oal to the |n£t of the other, hKomm 
hia cost af ftoAicttM is greater, ndi the -pnAttx kas. A 
tUM,«MhB&aiafi»araHil,«haftiinSta ^5 fii f ai. 
^At k his itum t» nk im* odmc gnnnd, wiitk fw- 
viMialf h^waan. No «m Hnly wiB 07, ihM ik» tfav 
Ww haw i^jaNd ly Ae adviaced pace of cata, acoMBet ly 
■9Mc«MWiatiaa«ritMncan««ifaats. Th^hase caAhoEB 
hanAlsdbfdviMo of pvieck thoagh M« ■ thri^&^aa. 
«fl ■■*, fioiu yaa- faati^ I dnfr 
M. lis 
ahMMrsMla 
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snotlier thing to prove, that the agriculturiEt is not benefited, 
unless his profit exceed a fair remuneration for his industry, 
and capital. According to your first supposition, the farmer 
gains cent, per cent., by your second, 70 per cent., and by your 
third, 50 per cent. la it reasonable to contend, or could you 
by any aigument convince them, that the two last are not ad- 
vantaged by restrictive duties, because their profits are lower, 
than that of the first F 

Well ; the high prices continue ; the leasea expire ; the 
three tenants renew them ; and the landlords severally re- 
quire rents, according to the productive qualities of the three 
soils, leaving to the tenants, as every landlord must do, a fair 
remuneration for their expenditure of capital. Of the three, 
it is evident the first will be the greatest sufferer by a renewal 
of his lease, his profit being reduced in a higher ratio. But 
this does not prove thai the advanced prices were injurious to 
him, while they lasted; on the contrary, he prospered by the 
restriction of importation, and is now reduced to an equality 
with his neighbours, by having now, with them, only a fair re- 
muneration for his capital and superintendence. 

Importation, I sh^i suppose, is allowed with very low, or no 
duties. Prices fall. This ia a state, the reverse of that, which 
we have just now supposed. Farmers bound by their leases to 
pay high rents, are unable to fulfil their engagements, and 
landlords are obliged to allow abatements. Leases ex]»ire ; the 
rents of land capable of raising wheat at the remunerating 
price are reduced, and inferior soils are thrown out r^ culture. 
These would be the consequences ; and these consequences fol- 
low from the abolition or reduction of restrictive duties. But 
let importation be again prohibited, and prices will again rise, 
higher rents will be obtained, and inferior soils will again be 
tilled, an event, at which, I conceive, the farmer would rejoice. 
And if you attempted to convince him, that restrictive duties 
and high prices were detrimental to his interest, he would ref» 
you to the balance of his account, as a proof that he was a 
gainer, and not a loser, by protective imposts. He would tell 
you also, that if foreign competition be either prevented or re- 
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fitricted by high duties, he would take his chance of good 

bad seasons, but that under a free importation, he would h; 
no prospect of ever getting a fair price, because in those 
sons, when the crops were bad, he wouhl get no more, or little 
more, than when the crops were good, and therefore could not 
pay his rent, without trenching on his capital. (See Reports 
of the Lords' Committees, 1814, p. 29.) In short, it 
me OS absurd to deny, that a farmer, holding under lease, is 
nefitcd by advancing prices, created by restrictive duties, 
prohibited importation, as to deny, that he would suffer loss by 
decreasing prices, occasioned by a free trade. The latter posi- 
tion you admit; how you can consislently controvert the 
former, appears to me wholly inesplicahle. 

It is doubtless true, as you have shown, that assuming the 
cost of production to be in all cases the same, when restrictive 
duties continue to create higher and higher prices, inferior soils 
yielding less produce, and cultivated at higher cost, will ^ve 
lower profits. But, in order to prove your position, and recon- 
cile the farmer to a free trade in com, you must convince him, 
that it is more for his interest to let fields lie waste, though by 
tilling them he should make 10 or 12 per cent, on his capital, 
than to bring them under culture ; and by this argument, be- 
cause his next neighbour, occupying a better soil under a long 
lease, makes 15 or 20 per cent. You must thus convince him, 
that it is better to get no bread at all, than only half a loaf. 
And, if he ask why ? the reason given is, because his next 
neighbour has a whole one. Would he be satisfied with this 
argument ? I think, not. And he would tell you, that, when- 
ever his neighbour's lease expired, both would then be placed 
on a more equal footing; and in the mean time he thought it 
better to make a fair profit, though less than his neighbour's, than 
no profit at all. This, I presume, would be his reply. 

You nbservc, that increasing population and continued re- 
strictions on the importation of food, would create a continued 
and increasing competition for farms, which would tend to 
lower the rate of profit. But it is fair to look at the other side 
of tlie question. If all the inferior soils were thrown out of 
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tillage, would not this also occasion an equally powerful com- 
petition for the more productive farms ? Would it not also be 
accompanied with this additional injury to the farmer, that the 
dismission of labourers employetl during the high prices on in- 
ferior soils, would compel them to resort to parochial relief, 
and throw a heavy additional burden on the agriculturist? 

You and I are quite agreed in thinking that the true prin- 
ciple in trade and commerce of every kind, is to get the best 
commodity at the lowest price. We are also agreed, that cheap 
food is one of the greatest blessings that a people can enjoy. If 
then you had confined your reasoning to what you have so ably 
argued in your masterly and unanswerable work on the Com 
Trade, and shewn that restrictive duties on com are injurious to 
the consumers, and can benefit the farmer only while he holds 
a lease, gi'anted before the advance took place, I should have 
readily concurred with you. — But the argument in your " Ad- 
dress " ajjpears to me inconclusive ; as to the farmer, it will 
prove unsatisfactory. Every agriculturist, his rent and other 
things remaining the same, must be benefited by an advance of 
price. 

I am aware, that, if the price of com were always at or near 
the same level, it would be of little consequence to the farmer, 
what the price might be. It is his interest as much as that of 
the manufacturer, to prevent excessive fluctuations. If low 
prices were established, landlords would be compelled to reduce 
their rents, and inferior soils would be thrown out of tillage. 
This would eertaiidy at first be productive of considerable suf- 
fering. The landlord's revenue would be reduced, his expen- 
diture on luxiuies would he curtailed, trade and commerce 
would for a while he contracted, the revenue would be for a 
time diminished, and agricultural parishes subjected to addi- 
tional burdens. The community however would be benefited 
by cheaper food, and would have more to spend on articles of 
consumption, which would in some degree compensate for the 
diminished expenditure of land proprietors. Manufactural in- 
dustry also would be stiraidatcd, population would increase, and 
the farmer's market would be gradually improved. Nor would 
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Buch a depression of the agriculturist, as is generally apprehend- 
ed, be the necessary attendant of a judicious com law, gradually 
providing for a low impost, and perhaps eventually for 
abolition of duty. It appears from the evidence before tl 
Com Committees in tlie Lords and Commons, that the prii 
here would not be so much governed by those on the Continent 
as the continental prices would be determined by the prices in 
this country. The prices in the home market would un- 
questionably be reduced, but by no means to that extent which 
either the ^riculturist dreads, or the manufacturer anticipates. 
Increasing population, too, would create an increasing demand. 
But this is not strictly the subject before me. The simple 
question is. Whether your reasoning, and the cases, which you 
suppose, be such, as should convince the intelligent farmer, 
that restrictive duties and high prices, are detrimental to his 
interest ? I will briefly restate my reasons for thinking 
your argument is inconclusive. 

Ist. You proceed on the supposition, that the cost of 
tivating an acre of good land, and the expense of tilling an in- 
ferior soil, are equal ; and you suppose that this cost is piud in 
wheat. This supposition cannot be admitted. It is not the 
practice to pay in wheat, but in money. Your supposition, 
therefore, being repugnant to fact, clearly excludes any prac- 
tical conclusion. If the cost of cultivation be paid in money, 
as is generally the case, then, the costs being equal, according 
to your concession, and the values of the products being equal, 
according to your supposition, the profits mu£t be equal, and 
not unequal, as you conclude. 

But, 2ndly. I will not insist on the fact, that wages are 
paid in money. I will concede all that you can ask. I will 
admit, what you assume, that the cost of production is paid in 
wheat. It is evident, that on inferior soils, a larger proportion 
of the produce being consumed in food, &:c. than in superior 
eoils, the profit in the former case must be less, than in the 
latter. But agreeably to your own maxim, profits tend to 
equalise themselves, and by a renewal of leases tliis inequality 
is removed. And, in the mean time, you could not 
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the tenant of a.n inferior soil, that restrictive duties and high 
prices are injurious to his interest, merely because the lessee of 
a superior soil draws a higher profit than he. The former will 
naturally say : " It is true, my neighbour, having a better 
farm than mine, makes 25 per cent, profit ; but this superiority 
furnishes no reason, why I should condemn restrictive duties, 
which enable me to make 10 or 15 per cent, since, before the 
duties were imposed, my land lay waste, and I made no profit 
at all. Before, therefore, you can convince me, that restrictive 
imposts and high prices are a detriment to me, and not a bene- 
fit, you must convince me, that a fair profit, because less than a 
greater, is no profit at all." Any caution s^ainst cultivating a 
soil, which will yield him no profit, according to the last of your 
suppositions, he will tell you, is quite unnecessary. 

When you flatter him with the hope, that, if all restrictions 
were abolished, he would have permanently a high price, he 
would naturally ask, If it were not true, that competition has a 
necessary tendency not only to equalise, but also to reduce the 
rate of profit. " This competition," he would say, *' I have reason 
to dread from two causes. In the first place, if all inferior soils 
are thrown out of tillage, there will arise such a competition for 
the more productive lands, that rents will be considerably in- 
creased*. This will lower the rate of profit. In the next 
place, the foreign agriculturist, or the corn merchant in this 
country, will meet me in the market, and here will be another 
powerful competition,'' He might ask, likewise, If high profits 
would not for several years be precluded by the additional pa- 
rochial burdens, occasioned by the dismission of a large propor- 
tion of labourers. He might add, that no prudent landlord 
would allow, nor any intelligent farmer require, a greater profit, 
than a just remuneration for superintendence and capital ; and 
that the rate of this remimeration must always be determined in 

• An eminent land-surveyor, when examined by the Lords' Committee, 
delwered it as his decided opinion, that, if inferior soils were thrown out 
of tillage, such a competition for more productive forms must take place, 
ts would occasion a rise of rents. 
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some degree by the rate of interest, drawn from inert capital s 
Government securities, Bank stock, Stc. 

There can be no doubt, as has been already observed, that if 
would be more beneficial to the farmer, as likewise to the mer- 
chant and the tradesman, to have a fair and uniform profit on 
capital, than to be subject to fluctuations between the two ex- 
tremes of high profits, and lieavy losses. But this mediocrity 
suits not the spirit of the age. Men, engaged in trade and com- 
merce, are too generally disposed to play a deep game ; and 
abandoning the notions and practices of former times, hasten to 
accomplish, if they can, in a few years, at whatever risk, what 
used to be the business of a whole life. The farmer has im- 
bibed a portion of this spirit ; and, as far as I can learn from 
my limited experience, would prefer the chance of high prices, 
with the hazard of loss, to a fair and steady profit. Hence 
arises his objection to a corn and money rent, which would 
serve to equalise profits, or at least to keep them near a fair and 
lemunerating level, occasionally indeed precluding high gains, 
but occasionally also protecting him against severe losses. The 
farmer desires to avail himself of the advanced price ; and when 
it falls below the proper level, resorts for relief to the liberality 
of his landlord. 

I conclude my Letter with observing, that you have by the 
cases supposed fiunished an illustration of the acknowledged 
axiom, that profits are reduced, cceteris paribus, as the cost of 
producrion is increased. But, while farmers, holding under 
leases, are enabled by restrictive duties, some to make higher 
than remunerative profits, and others to get fair returns for 
their capitals, who made no profit before the increased restric- 
tions were imposed, your argument, I apprehend, must fail in 
its object, when you attempt by it to convince them, that these 
imposts are adverse to their interest. 

That a free trade on com, or a low duty, gradually intro- 
duced, as you propose, would be beneficial to the community, 
and eventually not injurious to the fanner, or even perhaps to the _ 
land proprietor, under corresponding adjustments, I entertain n 
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doubt. But, in order to convince the agriculturist of this truth, 
I should refer him to your masterly " Essay on the Com Trade,^^ 
in which the reasoning is strictly philosophical and the conclu- 
sions indisputable ; but, unless it were to puzzle, rather than to 
convince him, I should hesitate, before I advised him to read 
your ** Address to the Farmers of the United Kingdom.'' 

Hoping, that I have not misconceived your argument, and 
conscious that I have not intentionally misrepresented it, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your's faithfully, 

ALEXANDER CROMBIE. 

12, York Terrace, Regent's Park. 



G. Woodfall, Printer, Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 
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